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REMBRANDT VON RYN. 


Tid great paititer was born in 1606, near Leyden. 


His fa was # itiller, and occupied a mill on the 
bank# » from which he received the stir- 
name Van Ryn; the family name was Gerrets# 

miller, ing itt his son an unusual of ; 


mind 
dete to make a learned man of him, and sent 
him to stidy at Leyden. Rembrandt was whisticeessful, 
and drawing alone ocetpied his time, Having aban: 
doned literattite, he pursticd his artistival studies a 
several mastets for several years, astonishitig them 


his extraorditiaty pr espisiig al 


ess arid Fs, 
instruetioiis of man, he soon sulted sterdani, where Shi 


the last sevéral years of his passed, and 
threw hitnself entirely wpon the instrictions of Nature. 
The old mill 4, his father’s, whieh he has immor- 


his contempo- 
; each other itt 
making hisname widely known. A friend counselled hitnte 
carry & which he had jtst completed to the 
Hagué, Where he met oy ® purchaser, who paid hiv 
down one hundred florins for it. He had gotie thither 
on foot, but $6 impatiefit was he to reach homie and 
com hiis good fortune to his father, that he 
took @ int the fs ae gott, and thus escaped the 
fate of eae. Rembraridt would not even 
carriagé te , 80 fearfel Was hie of losing his tiea- 
sure. was the epoch of Remibrandt’s great ste: 
cess; thé desire of exeited hii to labotr with 
still more zeal and assiduity. He painted several por- 
traits, obliged him to visit Ainisterdam, atid his 
success @ length determined hin to take wp his abode 
there. Overwhelmed with work and pupils, he hired 
a war’ », and had separate Rifle s fitted wp 
for his rs. 

Rembrandt having now enstved himself wealth and 
fame, miettied a handsome young peasant of Remsdorp- 
He has often painted her portrait. It is to be seen be- 
side his OWR it one of his etchings. Rembrandt’s great 
defect of characte? was his exceeding greedi 
gain, #ad Rtiserly disposifion. He was lf well 

he made ne attempt at self: 

eorre : good- the ) of 
others OR if.. Move than once his 
him, Rave ne co on bits 

reed wep, arpunished 
ae | . Rembrandt was a great oddi on ey 
points never fook any ORe as & » anid 
painting @ pietare would often finish Md eae 
care some ‘ 


‘oudhed the # pd ihe tpt to. any 
wher 





structed in his art, who never rose above mediocrity, 
At his father’s death, in 1674, he inherited his 
great wealth, and many valuable pictures and etch- 


the | of this 


‘| tionate: 


FeLLow-CountrYwomwEn,—An outtage is contem- 
plated by he executive of this country on ott com- 
tite Which it behoves us all to pYotest against. 
ith a woihidti on the throne, we have a peculiar tight 
to call for attention to everything which concerns the 
ititerests of woman, and; through her, of humanity. 
Mary Ann Hunt is now itiprisoned in Newgate for 
mtirder ; but on the ground of lier pregnancy; the time 
of execution is ety till after her delivery: She 
is t6 suffer the lotig ap eg: horrors of a public and 
violent death, in ordet that she may give life to her child. 
je is to be nursed avd raised againi to health arid 
strength—for what? To wurfse her child; to repent 
in the secret of he? prison, and to be piiished in a maii- 
jier that shall restore her to virtue, and thus to save 
two human beings instead of otie? Is that the betie- 
ficial atid wise objeet-—an objéct worthy of an enlight- 
ened age, of a Clitistian latid, and of a nation on whose 
throne sits a woman and a mother? No! Sucha 
measure as this is Hot itended ; on the contiary, afler 
this unhappy mother has given birth to her child, the 
iitention is to tea? her from it by a hideotts process of 
piblic sttangulation; after having kept her alive for 
months, ad nursed her into strength, after the paitis of 
matemity—to kill her. 
My cowiit?ywomen! Ido not lose sight of the guilt 
eredtute, I am no advocate for 
mtder, either in pri¥afé or in public, either by the 


But I have, by long reflection on fhe stibjeét, a#d on 
the results of our past policy, artived at the éonelision 
that official murder is no cite for private stder ; 


that the rope will not restfain either the knife; the 


take life by any means, or on any pretenée, avd that 
ot so taking it neither diminishes crifiié; Hor ifsttucts 
i@iiorance (which leads to c¥itie }H—W 
t?ary; violencé is the fertile seed of violenve. 

Admitting, thetefore, the evime of this Woman, and 
asking for no ckemiption for her from atiy just suffi- 
cient, ational and #é6formatory purnishtent, I cannot 
help rewarding, and that you will regard with 
wie, the eool ba®Barity of proposed postporiement 
aiid agatavated infliction of death in this ease as ore 
most FeVolting to ever ing of our natures, as dis- 
greeeftl tothe age aid éountry in which we hive, as 

( #6 cheek the ptife and benevolent feeling itt 
whieh the stitest hope of our onward progress 
towards 
shedding hume® Boo 
ag ft pe that of mother and child. 
longer contimadnee of a revolting, mhuman, and, I sin- 
cevely believe, tiie’ aud criminal practice; and 
I, therefore, my coumtrywemen, F ffully and affec- 
énitreat you to join everyw 


¥ours very truly, 
Mary Howirt. 


- | To Her Mos? Giactous Mayisty Queen Vicroria 


‘The Humble Petition of Mary Howitt, and other women, 
howeth, 


That your petitioners earnestly beg to call your Majesty’s 
attention to the case of Mary Ann Hunt, who now lies in 





ings. 





hatchet, or the dose of poison; that Wé have io to | 


to me fhat here is an opporffinity pecu- | 
ded us for bearing our testimony agaist the | 





} OH the con- | 


ihe Wisdow? and the blessings of Christianity; — 
and as violating tWo divine laws at once—thet against | 
dd, and rending asunder @ bond of | 


re, Mm your mater- | 
Hal womanly character, by fle following, ora | 
“i similar, petition, to the Queen, for the commutation of | 
Tt thie punishment of this condemned criminal. 


depraved slave of evil passions, or the hatigihan who | 
depraves thousands by his murde¥ iw broad daylight. | 
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TO THE WOMEN OF GHEAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 
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the prison of Newgate, condemned to death for murder. 

That we do not approach your Majesty with any plea of 
palliation of her offence, or any doubt as to her guilt, but 
we, in common with large numbers, both of our country- 
men andcountrywomen, bave long been convinced of the 
inutility of capital punishmentas a preventive of crime—be- 
lieving, on the contrary, that the direct tendency of public 
executions is to stimulate crime, and to produce, especially, 
on the minds of the uneducated classes, callousness of 
heart and a barbarous pleasure in the sufferings of others. 

That, such being our earnest conviction, we are, at this 
moment, particularly anxious to call your Majesty's attention 
to the revolting circumstances attending the case of the said 
criminal Mary Ann Hunt. 

That this unhappy woman should be preserved for some 
months only to give birth to her child, and then to be vio- 
lently torn away from it and life together; that she should 
be carefully raised from the bed of her pains for the purpose 
ofundergoing a public and terrible death has something in 
it so repugnant to our common nature, no less than to the 
benign spirit of Christianity, that we cannot but pray ear- 
nestly that the fulfilment of her sentence may be spared to 
this criminal. 

That we feel it tobe a case peculiarly calculated for your 
Majesty’s consideration. That asa woman and a mother, as 
the chief woman of the nation and the mother of her people, 
your Majesty cannot be behind the greater portion of your 
female subjects in desiring to set aside the barbarism now 
impending over one of your own sex. 

That we believe the moral sentiment and the Christian 
principle of England demand this concession of the ruling 
powers tothe growing development of these qualities in the 
heart of the nation ; that we speak the sense of a large por- 
tion of the wisest and the best of the community, and that 
while no longtime can elapse before penal homicide is for 
ever abolished from the British code, the execution of Mary 
Ann Hunt, under present circumstances, would be felt as an 
outrage to public humanity. 

Your petitioners therefore earnestly entreat, as a matter 
of Christian principle, of humane feeling, of deference to the 
best sympathies of woman, and from all these causes, of the 
soundest and most enlightened policy, that your most 
gracious Majesty will consider the case of Mary Ann Hunt, 
and moved by such consideration as cannot fail of influencing 
the wise and humane ruler of a great and magnanimous 
people, will mercifully grant a commutation of her sentence. 

And your petitioners will ever prvy, etc. 

{N.B.—Any sheets of signatures properly written on 
one side of the paper only, from any part of the nation, 
can be appended to the above petition, which lies at 
the office of this journal, 171, Strand, for the jurpose 
of signature ; or, if it be preferred, independent peti- 
tions may be got up throughout the country, and 
when complete, forwarded by post to the care 
of Charles Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street, without any 
expense, merely by leaving the case which contains the 
petition open at both ends,—Eps. | 


—_—————— 


FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.—GAME LAW 
TACTICS. 
By Wiruiam Howitt. 
No IV. 


Tae Hunt; on, tHE Lanptorp'’s PowER AND THE 
LanpLorps’ VENGEANCE. 


Tuer days of chivalry are over! Thank God for it! 
If there were ever any days in the world for whose 
termination the people of all nations might pray, they 
were the days of chivalry. With pretence to the re- 
dress of wrongs, they were full of wrongs and outrages 
that make the blood freeze in reading of them. With 





the proud boast of honour, the sense of real honour was 
lost. With the gallant boast of courtesy to women, 
what violence and abductions of women then abounded! 
With crosses and Christian symbols emblazoned on 
their chivalric shields, how every principle of Christi- 
anity, peace, love, and mutual sympathy, were trodden 
under foot! All that remains to us from those times are 
the ruins of robbers’ nests, and institutions which, for 
the good of society, ought to have been in ruins ages 
ago. 

On the tops of all hills all over Europe, the grim 
vestiges of castles bear witness to the trade of the 
knights and earls of the ages of chivalry. The Germans 
give them the plain name that designates their true 
character—Raub-Ritter, robber knights. But not only 
in Germany, but over all Europe, did these strong- 
holds of titled robbery abound. What crimes are linked 
to the memory of all those places! What dungeons 
are therein, some with holes only from the top, through 
which the victims were let down to perish of the slow 
agonies of hunger! What racks and instruments of 
torture did they contain! What deep abysses, with 
wheels armed with scythes, and with other horrors, 
remain yet, into which the wretched were plunged, and 
dashed and crashed, and crushed and carved to pieces! 
Behold thy monuments, O chivalry! and let no one 
wonder that we rejoice that thou art gone. But art 
thou gone? Are there no other monuments left? Ah! 
what are ali the institutions of aristocracy? What are 
the privileges of peers, the entails of vast estates, the 
law of primogeniture, barricading the power of the 
oppressor against the just assault of creditors, and pre- 
serving the despotism of class to keep down the aspiring 
heart of the people? What are State Churches and 
State Offices, to be filled only by the feudal tribes ? 
What are Game Laws, filling our woods with murder, 
and our moonlight fields with blood? These are all 
fragments of the old mystery of iniquity. ‘Till they are 
gone, the days of chivalry are not over. 

There are no occasions in which the features of 
ancient feudality show more fully than in the atrocities 
of the Game Laws. George Sand, in the story of the 
Mauprats, has shown to what a late period in France 
the savagery of the robber knights continued; but they 
who are not familiar with English rural life can have no 
conception how much of it remains still even in this 
country. It is amazing what a curse those Game Laws 
are in the midst of us. It is amazing how they turn 
the noblest hearts into flints—how they corrupt the 
blood of.the best—how men otherwise humane and 
enlightened are very Neros and Caligulas where game 
is concerned ; nay, some women, and young women, 
who have not only gone to a Christian church almost 
every Sunday of their lives, and prayed that their 
trespasses might be forgiven as they forgive those who 
trespassed against them, but have read whole wagon- 
loads of romances, and shed hogsheads of tender tears 
over them, and the sympathies they have awakened for 
virtue in distress,—even these, where game and poachers 
are concerned, are bitter as the northern blast itself. It 
is not long since we heard a young lady lamenting over 
a tame fawn that a blood-hound of theirs had killed; and 
when asked whether they had not the dog destroyed or 
sent away, she exclaimed, ‘“ Oh no, indeed! Why, he 
is worth his weight in gold in catching poachers. He 
will seize a man by the throat, and pull him to the 
earth in an instant.” 

In this amiable young lady’s eyes poachers were 
vermin; fawns only drew tears when their throats were 
torn out by bloodhounds! Letthe very memory of insti- 
tutions perish that thus demonize the hearts of the future 
mothers of Englishmen! 

But, if we were to write the lives of scores of country 
squires, and of scores of lofty peers, what would be the 
staple of them but political jobbery in town, and poachcr- 
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hunting in the country. ‘There are men, whosit on the 
benches of the county magistracy, and doom poor devil 
sinners, of whom it would be a very light thing to say 
that they ought years ago to have been hanged, if any 
men ought. There are old, wild, out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts, and other districts not so very old, wild, or out-of- 
the-way either, where the lords of the soil seem to grow 
up without any such idea as the opposition to their will. 
They indulge in the uncontroverted exercise of passion 
and appetite; they are hated by the poor, execrated by 
the virtuous, shunned by their. fellows, and yet mix 
with them on many occasions, and sit on the seat of 
justice. 

We don’t deal with fables, and we will select a single 
specimen of the race we spcak of,—a race whose deeds 
can only be hinted at, after all, for they are too revolting 
for the purity of pure English, but a race which will 
only end with the Game Laws. 

In the heart of England lived, not long ago, a mighty 
hunter. Hehad various old estates and old houses. In 
person, he was a very fine animal indeed,—tall, well 
built, of handsome features, and of surprising agility. 
His life, which from his boyhood had been spent very 
much amongst the woods and fields, had given him a 
vigour and elasticity like that of the ancient heroes, who 
were glorified and deified, because they could: knock 
everybody down. But his education had not been ne- 
glected, so far as money and colleges could educate him. 
He had been at Eton, and Cambridge, and could quote 
Latin, and talk poetry and sentiment to the ladies. All 
the ladies admired him to distraction, because he was so 
very handsome, and because, or although-—we will not 
be uncharitable enough to say which, he ruined every 
country girl that he came near. We don’t say that he 
seduced them, for simple seduction was a mere trifle with 
him; he did as he liked, and regarded the gallows as 
only for vulgar fellows. As for our squire, or Nimrod, 
or Nimbus,—for we must have a name for him, so let it 
be the last,—as for Nimbus, he was a yery jolly fellow. 
He kept horses and hounds, and a brave table; he gal- 
loped over the whole country with half the country at 
his heels,—gentlemen, farmers, all sorts of men, mounted 
or unmounted. His father had left plenty of money, 
and plenty of acres; and he had plenty of strength and 
animal spirits, and he seemed resolved to live and spend. 
He ran riot, and indulged all the huge animal in every 
animal propensity. He eat, he drank, he sang, he 
swore, he got into debt, and then married himself out of 
itagain. Hemarried what ?—a fool, a vulgar woman, a 
creature like himself ?—No! one of the most gentle and 
intellectual creatures in the country. Why did she 
marry him? Because he was such a fine, handsome, 
jolly fellow, and because (as she afterwards said) she 
was bewitched. 

Well! he broke her heart, just as he would break any 
thing else that he came near; just as he would break a 
hedge, a pale, a horse, or an empty bottle. Such women 
should not marry snch men. Why do they? ’ 

Nimbus spent his whole life in pursuit of game of 
some kind. In the autumn and winter he was shooting 
and hunting, in the spring and summer he went into 
the north trout and salmon fishing. He had: his eye 
always on some woman to ruin, or his ears were regaled 
by his creatures with the reports of such ; and all his 
spare time was spent in hunting weasels, polecats, and 
the like with his keepers, and above allin lying in wait 
for poachers. He had anice band of pretty fellows, who 
were always on the watch for these poachers, and with 
guns and stout little flails, that they could carry in their 
pockets, and one stroke of which would crack a man’s 
skull as completely as a hammer would crack a 
wallnut. 

Such was Nimbus in his best days : and besides all 
these pursuits, he soldicred a little in the yeoman 
cavalry. He did not like that much; for though the megg 





was very good, and. he got very drunk at it, there was 
no flogging, and a great many fellows that, as suspected 
poachers, or as sturdy boxers that had thrashed him for 
insults to their sweethearts, that he longed most sin- 
cerely to flog. 

But withal Nimbus was pious. He went to church 
every Sunday, except, when he was too drunk over 
night, and made all his servants, steward, tenants, and 
cottagers go.’ He supported the church as a valuable 
institution that supported the state, which again made 
nobles and’ squires, magistrates, and good laws against 
poachers, encroachers, threateners of assault, and the 
like. 

He had, it would seem, a conscience, of some kind— 
but of what we cannot pretend to tell. It must have 
been a very good one, for it never troubled him at all. 
He was always jolly, always on the best terms with the 
parson who was the most constant follower of his hounds, 
and the most merry guest at his table. .. Nimbus lived 
as many of his ancestors had lived before him. He was 
a wild fellow, the gentry said, but then, what a consti- 
tution, and. what an .estate! Young gentlemen like 
him would have their way. 

There were a good number of the young farmers on 
his property that were also zealous partisans of Nim- 
bus, spite of his running over their corn and crashing 
down their hedges. . As to these things, why, what 
squire did not do so? but then it was not every squire 
who made -his young tenants his pot companions, and 
liked to have them crashing over their own hedges with 
him. These young men served in his troop of yeo- 
manry, attended all his hunts, defended his character at 
market and in the public-house, and as far as they 
durst imitated him in his dress, his oaths, and his 
tally-hoing. 

Now amongst these was George Wagstaff. George’s 
father had a farm within half a mile of the hall. It had 
been in the family three gencrations. George’s father 
was a quiet man who looked after his business, never 
went anywhere but tomarket and to chureh, and seldom 
came fm the squire’s way. When he did he took off his 
hat very respectfully, and answered any questions very 
simply, and there was an end of it. 
very still, innocent sort of a man, and his wife for a very 
good, superior, and sensible farmer’s wife. Besides 
George they had one daughter, Jane, who had been at 
boarding-school, and was said to be handsome. As for 
that, George was a tall, clever, and handsome fellow, 
and a great favourite of the squire’s. He was a famous 
judge of horses, cattle, and dogs. He cut a fine figure m 
the troop, and was a zealous pursuer of poachers as well 
as of foxes. George's great friend was the only son of the 
miller of the Abbey mill, Michael Corden. It was said 
that George paid his addresses to Betsey Corden, 
Michael’s sister, who next to his own sister, was said to 
be the handsomest girl in the parish. 

Certain it was that the Wagstatfs and Cordens were 
great friends. They were always going to and fro be- 
tween each other’s houses, which lay on each side of a 
great wood, called Raddig’s Park, at about a mile dis- 
tance. This park stretched over some hundred of acres, 
covering the summit of a hill that was seen far off into 
the country, and down which descended a wild, woody 
glen, along which the stream ran which filled the Abbey 
mill dam, and turned the Abbey mill. 

The farm-house of the Wagstaffs was on the flat of 
the same high country on which stood the hall, amongst 
its old woods and moss-grown walls, courts, and out- 
buildings. The farm was a good farm, called the 
Reeves Farm, and the farm-house the Reeves. It was 
a plain, but good, old fashioned house, with capital out- | 
buildings, aud garden and orchard. It had a look of | 
prosperity about it. There were ample sheds, and fold- | 
yards for cattle, with straw racks, and turnip troughs for | 
feeding cattle in the winter, and carts, wagons, ploughs, 
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in abundance under cover. Huge barns bore testimony 
to the extent of the farm, and a steam-engine chimney 
showed, as did various implements, the modern improve- 
ments were adopted there. There was no lack of cattle, 
horses in the stables or poultry in the yard. Mrs. Cor- 
den prided herself on her poultry, geese, turkeys, and 
the like, on her pigs and calves. No one showed at the 
county-town market finerducks, geese, and pullets, than 
she, or more numerous eggs, and young pigeons. 

On the other hand, the Cordens’ mill was a piece of 
antiquity. It was one of those nests down in a most 
retired valley, buried in woods, which are so often found 
near monastic remains. It was supposed to have been 
the abbey mill for seven hundred years. It had 
ground corn for generations of monks; and when 
monkery was abolished, and the property became that 
of the family which still inierited it, it continued 
to grind for them and all their tenants, as well as for a 
good part of the neighbourhood. High banks, hung with 
ancient wood, and upland fields, farmed by the Cor- 
dens, shut it in. The large mill-dam above the house, 
with its thick screen of fruit-trees, was a beautiful 
object, with its little island, its flocks of geese and 
ducks and its water-hens, that went to and fro amongst 
them with a flirting motion. Not far off, but quite hid- 
den from the house or mill, stood the ruins of the an- 
cient abbey; and fine ruins they were, now beautiful 
with hanging branches of wild roses, and with trees 
that had grown up in the midst of them, besides cer- 
tain very ancient yews that stood in the cemetery. 

The Vordens were a peculiarly quict and hospitable 
family. They consisted of the same number as the 
Wagstaffs—father, mother, son, and daughter. As we 
have said, it was generally settled that there was to be 
an exchange of daughters between the families; and 
that was all the change that was likely to take place 
till the elder generation went to their rest, and lett the 
ground to their children and grandchildren. 

Between the abbey mill and the Reeves the road lay 
through Raddig’s Park. It was one of those decply 
worn, uneven cart-tracks that have been the work of 
centuries, and lay deep between steep banks, and over- 
hung by trees. These banks were every spring covered 
with violets and primroses, and every summer thick 
with hanging wild flowers of sundry kinds. It was a 
cool and somewhat damp way; but there was also a 
foot-way, that went up another valley and out over the 
hill. This was a very delightful way, giving many deli- 
cious openings and dell views, and led by a very short 
divergence to what was called the Abbot’s Well, a most 
beautiful spring, issuing out from the foot of a steep 
bank, beneath an ancient crab-tree, whose ivied drapery 
hung in heavy masses from its boughs, and the erystal 
stream thence taking its way down the green, grassy val- 
ley in rapid brilhancy. Hither people often came from 
great distances, on account of the reputed virtues of 
the water; and seats were cut in the banks of sand- 
stone, equally agreeable to the weary invalid or lin- 
gering lovers. 

The Wagstaffs and the Cordens were frequent passers 
along this path. By it the young Cordens walked to 
church, while the old ones drove in their taxed cart 
along the lower road. At a cross road on the hill they 
often fell in with the Wagstatts, and walked on in com- 
pany to the church, and back also to the Wagstaffs, 
where on Sunday the Cordons often stayed to spend the 
afternoon. . 

Everything seemed to promise that the families 
would be rooted down on their respective homesteads as 
firmly for the next generation as they had been for 
Many past ones. Young George Wagstaff in particular 
was, a3 we have said, a great favourite of the squire’s. 
He frequented his hunt, often shot with him, gave his 
judgment in the purchase of hunters, and could lend a 


she was glad that he should stand well with his landlord 
was not, however, without her fears for his morals. 
Many a secret and solemn warning did she give him 
against the contagion of the squire’s vices. Sensual 
license and the bottle she dreaded, and depicted in their 
effects ruin and misery. Above all, she intreated him 
never to bring the squire there, or to give occasion, if 
possible, for his coming. Jane had been at school for 
some time after he came to the estate, but every one 
now noticed her beauty, and the anxious mother hai 
not omitted to observe the glances which the squire had 
of late more and more cast towards the pew where she 
sate with her friend and future sister-In-law, Betsey 
Corden. George treated her cautions as utterly need- 
less. The squire, he said, knew very well that these 
girls were engaged to two of his best tenants, and was 
not such a fool as to entertain any dishonourable designs 
towards them. 

But it was not long before the squire rode into the 
yard at Reeves to inquire for George. Once having 
done that seemed to give occasion to do it again. The 
ice was broken, and he was riding that way accidentally 
or coming on some business to George in a manner and 
a frequency that had never occurred before. In these 
visits, however, old William Wagstaff or Mrs. Wagstati 
were assiduous to go out to him if George were not 
about, and it was rarely that Jane was visible. Once, 
however, the squire came riding up on a Saturday, when 
all were gone to market except Jane, and now she was 
compelled to speak tohim. Nimbus did not conceal his 
pleasure at seeing her ; he sat on his horse at the door, 
and detained her there by many inquiries and some 
compliments. Jane, who knew his character, and most 
thoroughly despised it, made every possible attempt to 
withdraw into the house ; buthe put fresh questjons to 
her, and fear of offending the landlord overruled her. 
From this day the attentions of Nimbus were more un- 
disguised. He would come riding up, fling the bridle 
on his horse’s neck, and march into the house without any 
ceremony, inquire for Jane, if she did not appear, and 
if he saw her would sit and talk for hours. These 
things did not fail to create a good deal of uneasiness in 
the whole family. Jane Wagstaff was a young woman 
who was capable of creating a strong sentiment in the 
mind of any man, pure in the pure, passionate in the 
licentious. She was a frank and fresh country beauty. 
Somewhat tall, of a fine growth, a pure and healthy 
complexion; a free and buoyant carriage, and a face 
full at once of sense, intelligence, and the most kind 
hearted beauty. You saw ata glance that no care had 
ever dimmed those large, dark, yetlaughing eyes, or had 
shaded that roseate and delicious check. She was like 
one of the summer mornings that broke over her native 
dwelling, brilliant, dewy, fresh and fragrant as anything 
on earth could be. In her light and ardent spirit the 
most virtuous and high-toned sentiments prevailed, for 
she had sound sense, a fine nature, and had had an 
education above what many might consider necessary 
for her station. Such was not a woman likely to en- 
courage the advances of a married libertine like Nim- 
bus, but to resent indignantly any approaches to such. 
She, therefore, kept as much as possible out of his way. 

Her friend Betsy Corden was of a somewhat different 
temperament. She was timid, sensitive, and inclined to 
religious sentiment, that found much solace in poctry. She 
was as tall as Jane, but of aslen‘derer figure, and of a 
paler and thinner cast of features; but there was an cx- 
pression in her beautifully-formed mouth and in her 
clear blue eye, that was full of a fascinating beauty. 
The two damsels, who had grown up almost together 
from childhood, who had run as little girls across the 
neighbouring common to a day-school, and who had 
been at the same school in the county town, were more 
like sisters than friends. They were often together at 





hand to secure a batch of poachers. His mother, while 
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fro together or to sce each other. The footpath through 
Raddig’s Park was trod by them almost daily in fair 
weather, and they would often stroll along it, accompa- 
nied by their brothers and lovers, listening to the music 
of the woodland birds, or seated by the Abbot’s Well. 

It was at this well, one summer’s evening, as they had 
loitered there alone till it was growing dark, that they 
were suddenly startled by the presence of the squire. 
They rose hastily, returned his “ Good evening,” and 
were hurrying away. But Nimbus seized them famili- 
arly by an arm each, and declared that he was not going 
to part with them in that manner. He endeavoured to 
persuade them to sit down again, and enter into conver- 
sation, asking them what they were afraid of? But they 
firmly, but respectfully excused themselves on account 
of the lateness of the evening, and with a significant 
look at each other, resolved not to separate, but to go 
together on to the Abbey Mill, which was near at hand. 
Nimbus accompanied them, making himself as agree- 
able as possible, and asking whether he could not see Miss 
Wagstaff home; but Jane replied, “ That she was going 
to stay all night at the mill.” The squire on this took 
his leave with a familiar “Good night.” 


(To be continued.) 
—~-—_- 
THE BREADFINDER. 
‘ By Epwarp Yovt. 


Cuapter I. 


In the month of April, 1831, a gentleman waited 
upon Mr. Ross, of No. —, Bedford-square, the referee of 
a young man, who had replied to an advertisement in- 
serted in the Times, for a person qualified to instruct 
the advertiser’s son in the higher branches of the clas- 
sics and mathematics. 

“Tam very particular in the matter of testimonials, 
said Mr. Duncan, the gentleman who had advertised, 
“*forlTintend to give a liberal salary ; and the party with 
whom I make an engagement must be quite respect- 
able, and fully competent for the very responsible situa- 
tion which he aspires to fill.” : 

“Phe young man, William Harding,” said Mr. Ross, 
“is very estimable. Iam sure that I greatly respect 
him. His attainments are of no ordinary character , 
but he has one fault.” 

** And that, sir ?— 

* Casts his virtues and excellencies into the shade,” 
replied Mr. Ross. “He has the misfortune to be a 
visionary.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Duncan, “ that is, indeed, a fault. 
A—a Radical politician, I presume ?” 

“Socially and politically, he is a visionary,” said 
Mr. Ross. “He speaks at low Radical meetings, and 
talks Utopias.”’ 

“ T must apologise for troubling you, Sir,” said Mr. 
Duncan. “I wish you good morning. The salary I 
shall give will be liberal ; the party, therefore, must be 
respectable. I am your servant, Sir.” 

William Harding, who, at the age of twenty-one, had 
married, for love, a portionless girl of twenty, sat that 
evening in the little back parlour which he rented at 
Islington. A very little back parlour—eleven feet by 
nme. In popular phrase, you could not have swung a 
cat therein. When his wife urged that circumstance as 
an objecticn to their longer remaining in it, he replied 
that he did not wish to swing a cat. To which, she 
never failed to rejoin, that she did not suppose him 
capable of hurting a dumb animal; still her objection 
was valid—a cat could not be swung there. 


“When I get Mr. Duncan’s son to teach—” said 
William, on the night in question. ‘ 

“If you do get him!” interrupted the young wife. 

“ Well; ifI do!” continued Harding. ‘ And I have 
little doubt of being well recommended, Emma; for I 
did justice to Ross’s stupid boy—I will buy you a satin 
dress with my first quarter’s salary.” ; 

“‘ T don’t want a satin dress, William,” said the young 
wife. “I am quite content with my present wardrobe.” 

“Which contains two cotton gowns, and a worn-out 
silk one,” said Harding, laughing. 

“You forget, William,” remarked Emma, “ that a 
satin dress is but one expense, and that I should want a 
suitable bonnet and shawl to wear with it.” 

“There are bonnets and shawls to be bought, I 
suppose,” said her husband. ; 

“Oh, plenty of them, William dear,” she replied, 
gaily. ‘One only wants the money.” 

‘Which I will earn,” said William. 
eighty guineas a-year from Duncan 

The postman’s double knock resounded through the 
house. Shortly afterwards a note was brought in. It 
ran :— 

“Mr. Duncan presents his compliments to Mr. 
Harding, and regrets that, owing to the political 
opinions entertained by Mr. H., he must break off the 
negotiation pending between them.” ; 

Harding suffered the note to drop from his hand. 

‘‘ This is Ross’s doing,”’ he said. ' 

“ Blame yourself,” replied his wife, peevishly. “This 
comes of your opinions about hanging. You know that 
Mr. Ross was more shocked at them than at anything.” 

“My dear,” said poor William, ‘I only echoed the 
opinions of wiser men than myself.” ; 

“And very wise you are,” said Emma; “ your wis- 
dom has lost you eighty guineas a year; and I might 
have had a satin dress, and a shawl and bonnet.” 

‘* My love,”’ began Harding. 

‘Don’t love me,” retorted his wife. ‘ What had 
you to do with who was hung and who wasn’t? 
Eighty guineas a year, and now you havn’t eighty far- 
things, and people will be hung just the same. You 
have done a fine thing for yourself, upon my word,” 

“ Beccaria,” said William, ‘‘ was of opinion ih 

“Oh, don’t talk tome, of your Beccarias : send to 
them for eighty guineas a-year, and see what they will 
say. You are always picking up some fine name or 


“Tam to have 


” 








other, but send to any one of them, and ask them for . 


a shilling.” ew 

“ But, my love,” pleaded poor William. 

“JT am not your love, Mr. Harding,” rejoined_the 
young wife, majestically. ‘I might have gone to Mrs. 
Peasnap’s next party—you may be sure she will invite 
us, and a pretty figure I should cut in a cotton gown, 
and my silk one is worn out, as you observed,—but 
your x Bons notions, Mr. Harding, will blight my pros- 
pects everywhere ; and I declare that Julia Copperbolt 
passed me in the street only last Monday was a week, 
and it was only because you talked so stupidly about 
every man’s having a yote,—as if every man wanted a 
vote, and as if I wanted one; andif I’m only a woman, 
havn’t I as much right as a man? And it was only 
because you talked so like a fool—and I could sce 
with half an eye what a fool you were—that Julia 
Copperbolt turned her head, and looked right into the 
baker’s shop that we were passing, because she 
wouldn’t acknowledge me.” 

“‘ My dear Emma,” began Harding.* ; 

“Mr. Harding, Sir, your Emma—yes, ill-luck to 
her, she is your Emma— is not dear to you. Her purse 
at this moment holds nine shillings; that is all, Mr. 
Harding, that your Emma’s purse holds ; and this night 
you might have been engaged upon eighty guineas 
a year, which,” added Mrs. Harding, snapping her 
little fingers contemptuously, “you have flung away. 
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* But, my love,” said Harding, “It isn’t my fault if 
this Mr. Duncan is soabsurd as to believe that I can’t 
teach his children Latin, and Greek, ana Algebra, with- 
out thinking just as he does.” 

‘* A man who has his bread to earn,” observed the 
young wife, ‘‘ has no business to think at all. Itisa 
luxury, Mr. Harding, which he can’t afford.” 

She sank into a chair, and burst into a paroxysm of 
tears. What was poor Hardingto do? This was the 
first scene that had occurred since their marriage. ll 
had gone on sosmoothly hitherto. But it was a sad 
disappointment, and William felt for the poor girl— 
she was but a girl, whose heart had sunk under it. 

The next morning, as he was about to quit the 
house, the landlady accosted him in the passage. 

“Tf you could settle my little matter, Sir,”’ sho said 
—she well knew that he could not ;—‘ I am sure that 
I wouldn’t have troubled you, but I have a bill my- 
self to meet to-day, and where can we go for money, 
as my dear late husband used to say, but where ’tis 
owing ?”’ 

“You must give me till to-morrow, Mrs. Brandy- 
wine,”’ said Harding. 

“Tf you could do it to-day, Sir,’ urged the woman, 
who had overheard the conversation of the previous 
night, and knew that only nine shillings was left in 
Mrs. Harding’s purse, of which elevenpence-halfpenny 
went that morning for a loaf and butter. 

“Upon my word, I couldn’t,”? answered Harding. 

“Because, if you remember, Sir, the agreement, 
when I consented to let you the apartments, was punc- 
tuality—you must recollect that, and the week is 
three days over, which is irregular.”’ j 

Poor Harding, with dismay upon his countenance, 
backed towards the door. 

“And if you could make it convenient to suit your- 
self with other lodgings in a week, I should be obliged, 
Mr. Harding.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Brandywine, I will,” said William. 
escaping into the street. 

When he returned home, he was afraid to meet his 
wife. He felt like a guilty man, because Mr. Duncan 
had rejected his services. But she met him kindly, 
and told him that she had paid the week’s rent, and 
had money enough to last them a month longer. 

“You have, Emma?” cried Harding, astonished. 

“ Don’t scold me,” she continued, looking into his 


* face, with a sweet smile, ‘‘ I—bend your ear lower, 


William—I pawned my gold earrings during your ab- 
sence. But we must seek a cheaper lodging, William 
dear,—we must have only one room. And indeed, and 
indeed, I shall not fret. You don’t know how brave 
I can be, for all my foolishness last night.” 

He caught her to his breast and kissed her. He 
knew not till that moment how dear she was. 

It was the time immediately preceding the passing 
of the Reform Bill. England was convulsed to the 
Tremotest extremities, and London was especially agi- 
tated. The news had gone abroad that the iron railings 
in front of houses in the suburbs had been forcibly 
torn up, and that the men in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and the Cornish miners, were preparing to march 
to the metropolis. Pawnbrokers, it was said, had ex- 
perienced a run upon their establishments for second- 
hand guns and pistols. The crowd that was daily con 
gregated in Parliament-street, and in the vicinity of 
both Houses, was so great, that members with diffi- 
culty reached the Senate. Meetings of the working 
classes, and of reformers generally, were everywhere 
held. Openly in Lincoln’s Inn-fields, where the elo- 
quence of the orators electrified the multitude. 

“You willjoin us to-night, Harding,” said one of 
the popular speakers, who visited him that afternoon. 
He dared not’ repl} that he was engaged, for that 





would be a lie, and he was ashamed to confess that 
his defection must be attributed to his wife’s influ- 
ence. , ; 
“TI will attend, if I can,” he contented himself with 
saying. tie, 

How! are you growing lukewarm, Harding ?” said 
the other, reproachfully. 

‘I am not, indeed,” replied Harding, stung by the 
accents of his friend. ‘And, to convince you that I 
am as earnest as ever in the cause, I will join you to- 
night, and speak bolder things than any of you.’ 

He returned from that meeting with elated spirits. 

His speech had gained him the notice of a member of 
Parliament, who was present on the platform, and who 
made him his secretary, there and then. With the 
first quarter’s salary his wife was to have—it was a 
bargain between them—-a new satin dress, and a suit- 
able shawl and bonnet. The behaviour of Julia Cop- 
perbolt no longer preyed upon her mind, and she 
looked forward to Mrs, Peasnap’s party with a stout 
heart. 
But what hope is there of human nature? The 
member of Parliament had sundry conferences with an 
influential statesman, and voted against the Reform 
Bill at the next division. He wrote a very polite note 
to Harding, declining his future services, and enclosing 
a cheque for five pounds. bs 

“We have made a mistake,’’ ran the note. ‘* We 
cannot get reform in the present state of the nation, 
without revolution and subsequent anarchy, and to 
this I cannot consent, or be a party. Perhaps, in 
thirty or forty years, the country will be prepared for 
the change. In the meantime, I should recommend 
you, my dear young friend, to moderate your political 
opinions. Take the good with the bad, and ours is a 
glorious constitution.” : 

Harding sat dismayed. His wife read the note many 
times. 

“Well, William,” she said, at last, ‘you must 
follow Mr. Weathervane’s advice; you must moderate 
your opinions. You ain’t rich enough to have opinions. 
Oh, you’re going to be cross, I can see. Poor me must 
never speak a word. But I will think as I like, and 
that’s all about it.” ’ / 

He pooh-poohed her gently, and with a faint attempt 
at pleasantry, reminded her of a favouritg apophthegm 
of her own about the good fish that the sea always 
contained. pong 

“But they won’t come to your net, William,” she. 
yeplied, “while you go on as youdo. What are Gat- 
ton and old Sarum to you ?” a“ 

The fish in the sea seemed, indeed, to shun William 
Harding, for not an advertisement did he answer that 
produced him anything;—not a situation that he 
sought for, did he get. The winter was coming on, 
too, and the strange fowl that were shot off the Batter- 
sea fields, told, according to the prophets, that it would 
be a severe one. They were now in one little room, 
and poor Emma was reduced to the greatest strait in 
housekeeping. Moreover, she expected a small 
stranger, and what provision could she make ? ; 

«J havn’t even stuff for one little cap,” she said, 

ettishly,” and where are the socks and frocks to come 


rom ?”? is ead : 
“They are sold ready-made, ain’t.they ?”” said Wil- 


1a 


— 


m. alm 
“Oh, what @ foolish thing you are, William! his 
young wife replied. ‘As if money wasn't wanted to 
buy them with.” ; 2 
“T forgot that necessary part of the business, 
observed Harding; ‘‘ bnt, perhaps, before many 


days eee 
You may catch a fish,” said Emma, finishing the 


sentence for him. 
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CHAPTER If. 


Harding's father was yet living, but his wife’s rela- 
tions were dead, except one: brother, who was in Aus- 
tralia, trying his fortunes there. Harding’s father was 
a money-lender by profession; and dwelt in. Finsbury. 
They parted to each ‘other’s: satisfaction about two 
months before Harding married the lonely little girl, 
who was yet in mourning for her mother. He loved 
her certainly, but-her loneliness won him more than 
her beauty. Ithe had been prudent, the world said, he 
would have remained single, for how could a young 
man, whose father would not advance him one penny, 
keep a wife, when it was only with difficulty, and by 
many privations, that he supported himself? 

Harding’s difference with his father had respect to 
the profession of the latter. The youth’s notions were 
sirange and unsuited to the world. Have there not 
always been usurers? But Harding, one day, read 
some letters of his father’s, which he should not, for his 
soul’s peace. have read. You may efface the stain of 
blood, but widows’ and orphans’ tears are indelible. 
When he had read these letters, he asked his father 
how many creditors he had in prison, 

“Three,” replied the old man, without a twinge. 

‘And how many post-ebits do you hold?” pro- 
ceeded the youth. 

** Not many now, Bill,” was the answer. 
two.” 

** What is your interest ? ’’ demanded the son, grow- 
ing bolder. 

** It depends upon the value of the security,” said 
his father. ‘As low as twenty per cent. ; as high as 
one hundred and fifty. In Snooks’s case, I had two 
hundred.” 

** Snooks is ruined, ain’t he ?”’ queried Harding. 

“He is, the spendthrift,” answered the usurer. 

‘** And how many more have you ruined, father ?”’ 

“Truined? They ruined themselves, Bill. They 
only came to me when the game went against them.” 

Harding retired from that conversation sick at 
heart. He began to despise his father. ~ He could not 
sit at meat in the house without choking. Was he 
squeamish in his virtue ? Let the world judge; for 
he would now have been in no strait if he had not 
come to an open rupture with the old man. 

The winter had set in-with more than its accus- 
tomed severity. Harding and his wife had managed to 
exist by parting with all they possessed to the pawn- 
brokers. They had nothing left to part with, and the 
little stranger was daily expected, with no provision 
made for the reception. 

How very hard and cold and selfish is the world, es- 
pecially the world of London, ;to the poor! Every- 
thing, from the splendour of fine houses to- tbe gaudi- 
ness of shop-windows in the better streets, seems to 
twit them with their. poverty,as though it- were a 
heinous crime, and they, stood without the pale of hu- 
manity. I will ever_say, that our social evils. are 
greater than our political,ones.' We, bow before the 
well-cut coat and the flounced silk dress, but the warm 
manhood, fresh from the Great’ Maker’s fashioning, we 
look down on that, we despise that, unless the tailor or 
the milliner has covered ‘it with flimsy trappings and 
dexterously tricked it out.. Fearfully and wonderfully 
is this man made. He has quick sensibilities and tender 
affections. His head aches as yours does, and his heart 
too He loves his wife and children. His © rough; 
coarse, honest, horny palm; has offered laborious wor- 
ship in the early morning, when you, ‘with head ‘buried 
in pillow, were the hero of absurd adventures in a 
stupid dream. He is your brother—your “better, 


“ Only 





thovgh your rent-roll dates back for centuries—your 
better, too, O radical reformer, who with coat of super- 
fine Saxony babblest at London Tavern and elsewhere 
about Universal Suffrage, alteration of the currency, 
and shunnest, with eye askance, thy. fellow-reformer. 
clad in fustian. Alter the currency-?. Yes, but’ alter 
thy heart first : and know this. that of’ a truth, never 
was a proud man, or a man who scornedhis fellow, the 
model of a good republic. 

We are all guilty, for which of us will take the arti- 
san, in mechanic’s dress, by the arm? And will the 
artisan on good wages hail the mere doer of errands ? 
Let us not fume about aristocracy. There is no aris- 
tocracy so repulsive in its tone as that which’ exists 
among the working-classes. 

Harding, now that he was poor and ill-clad,—for his 
better garments were in the pawnbro‘er’s. keeping, 
was browbeaten in turn by the butcher, the baker, the 
greengrocer, and by the man who sold coals and wood. 
The pot-boy. at the neighbouring tavern treated him 
with insolence. Fine dames, the wives of tradesmen, 
scowled at him. The shoemaker who mended his boot, 
tossed his shilling into the till, as if it were bad 
money, and stared at him as if. he were a suspicious 
character. The policeman turned on his heel as he 
passed, to scrutinise him ; and if he loitered at a shop- 
window, bade him move on... The crossing-sweeper 
bespattered him with mud, and did not ask his pardon. 
The very dogs, so Harding thought, copied the churlish- 
ness of their masters, and. met him with teeth dis- 
played. It was no fancy,—the dog reflects, as a mir- 
ror, the character of his owner, and will chase a beggar 
till his legs are weary. 

‘* To-day there will be three of us,” said the young 
wife, one morning. ‘I feel too ill to get up. William, 
dear, light the fire, will you, and spread the breakfast 
things ?” 

Harding obeyed, almost sullenly. 

‘There is no butter,” he said, presently. 

“No, love ; only dry bread. I am not hungry.” 

“Tam!” cried the young man, with a frown. “ You 
think of nobody but yourself, Emma.”’ 

“Yes, I do, she replied, meekly ; ‘“‘ but I can’t make 
butter.” 

“ Havn’t you anything,” he said, “‘ that will get it ?” 

‘There isn’t one halfpenny in the room, William,” 
was the response. 

“*T know that,”’ he said; ‘ but something converti- 
ble ?—something to pawn? You know what I mean.” 

“There are my boots,” she answered, ,‘‘ I shan’t 
want them for a month. You can get a shilling on 
them.” 

He caught them from the floor and went out. Was 
the butter wholesome that morning, purchased with 
the young wife’s boots ? 

Such scenes as these are frequent !—seek them in 
the next street, But, great God! how they demora- 
lise! Preach away, priest, with ‘“ forty parson 
power ;”’—preach away, and duly take thy tithe! Art 
thou harassed in the attainment of the difficult bread? 
O bread-finding is stern work to the most of us, believe 
me. Dost hunger and thirst? Art cold o’ nights ?— 
o’ days, too? Eats into thy heart the acid poverty, 
souring the milk of human kindness? Turn the 
brightness of thy countenance from the well- 
cushioned pews to the hard seats of wood, where the 
poor sit ! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MONTH IN PROSPECT—NOVEMBER. 


Spring’s blossoms ! 

Summer’s heat ! 

Autumn’s riches ! 

Faith! but life is fleet! 

Why, we are here 

With another year, 

All sad and drear, 

Nearly counted out complete. 
Nothing now but storms remain; 
Nothing now but mire and rain ; 
Turgid rivers, winds in laughter, 
And old Winter creeping after. 
Creeping, weeping ’mid his cold, 
*Mid the snow-storms on the wold : 
*Mid freezing town and foggy moor ; 
With his hatred of the poor. 
Darkness, starkness, hunger, woe,--- 
Winter ! why so old and slow? 

All thy fellows, they are young, 

All immortal, fleet, and strong. 

We would have them ever stay, 

But so young they hie away. 
Winter ! why not young as they? 
Thou, immortal! yet, so old ? 

Lord of Death, and King of Cold--- 
Why not young that thou may’st be 
As fleet as are thy kindred three ? 
For, around thy icy throne 


The poor still pine, and shake and groan, 


Find no pity 

In the city; 

Fruit in forest, food in field ; 
Nothing that can comfort yield. 


‘Hie thee hence !’?---their only ditty ; 


Think on’t, Winter? scorn to be 

So prodigal of thy loathed company. 
Or---old Winter, slow and chill, 
Bring us good as well as ill; 

Bring us fire and bring us clothes ; 
Books and nooks of warm repose ; 
Scatter food unto the rich, 

And to the beggar in the ditch. 
Don’t forget the thousand dwellers 
In Manchester’s dreary cellars. 


In holes, in huts, in barn and byre--- 


Scatter food and scatter fire. 

Bring us music and old tales; 

But waft cheap cotton on thy gales; 
Bring us labour that shall warm us ;, 





By WitiiaM Howirr. 


Bring as Hope once more to charm ug; 
Bring ProsPerity---and bring 
Back again thy daughter---Sprine ! 





NovemBer, say the French, is the month in which 
Englishmen hang themselves. Perhaps so ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the French, now-a-days, outdo us in suicide. 
Has the despairing influence of November stretched 
itself across the channel? Or, rather, where does not 
the influence of this gloomy month show itself? But, 
itis not in fog and dirt, and rain and wind, that this 
depressing influence resides. It is in the prospect of 
winter, with all its sufferings and privations. 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 


In nature there is no season that has not its charms. 
I believe that to healthy frames, and minds at ease, 
there will never cease to be inspiring music in the wild 
winds of November as something that we love to gaze 
upon in the gloomy strife of the elements. How much 
poetry there is in the sound of tempests as we are 
seated over the evening fire. Nay, the terrors of winter 
would be no terrors, if men were well provided for 
that season. On the contrary, all would delight, warmly 
clad, to rush forth into the clear, clasping air, and feel 
the blood tingle in the veins at the healthy influence of 
cold ;—would sally forth to the pleasures of skating, 
walking, riding, or to the many duties which life in 
town and country presents. Who does not remember the 
pleasures and active labours of winters gone as amongst 
the most delightful portions of past life? No, truly,— 


In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 


God has framed us to draw enjoyment from every 
change that comes, and every wind that blows ; but, the 
fact is, that after nearly six thousand years that the 
world has stood, we have not yet learned to live. Pro- 
vidence sends his sun still, to ‘shine on the just and 
the unjust ;” he fills the world with enough for us all, 
but we cannot learn the simple lesson of dividing his 
blessings, so that each shall have his due portion. It 
is in our social arrangements that the misery com- 
mences and that the melancholy lies. Huge selfish- 
ness stands and snatches the portion of thousands, 
Every one is anxious to be, not well off, but enor- 


jmously rich. The frenzy of gain grows desperate, and 
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the whole machinery of society becomes not a machi- 
nery of blessings, but of mangling and destruction. 
The country is full of every thing that can contribute 
to human comfort; but the million, by some mysterious 
efiect, cannot come at it. Every man is in the con- 
dition of Tantalus,—plenty touches his lip, but cannot 
be brought within his teeth. We starve, with ware- 
houses and shops loaded with provisions, and go half- 
naked, with manufacturers in despair, because they 
cannot sell their fabrics; we have everything, and can 
get nothing. Care sits and gnaws voracionsly at eyery 
heart; he is the only thing that feeds. 

Never was this state of things so strikingly displayed 
as at the present moment. Who would not enjoy 
November, if there were nothing but the clouds, and 
fogs, and storms of Nature to dread ?—they are the 
clouds, and fogs, and storms of social life, that over- 
whelm us with sadness. True, the flowers are gone ; 
the long grass stands amongst the woodland thickets with- 
ered, bleached, and sere; the fern is red and shrivelled 
amongst the green gorse and broom; the plants, which 
waved their broad white umbels to the summer 
breeze, like skeleton trophies of death, rattle their dry 
and hollow leaves to the autumnal winds. The brooks 
are brimful; the rivers turbid, and covered with 
masses of foam, hurry on in angry strength, or pour 
their waters over the champaign. Our very gardens 
are sad, damp, and desolate. Their floral splendours 
are dead, and naked stems and decaying leaves have 
taken the place of verdure. 

But, what of that ? If the heart be strong and sound, 
ail the light and heat, the joy and the beauty of whole 
seasons have retreated with it, and in the very gloom 
and silence, the fogs, and winds, and whirling leaves, 
it finds the food of intensest life and the power of 
poetry. In its sternest moods, the season presents 
solemn thoughts, and awakes solemn feelings. Great 
philosophical minds have in all ages borne but one tes- 
timony to the charms of its quietude. In the profound 
repose of the country at this season, the mourner seeks 
to indulge the passion of grief, as a solemn luxury, In 
it the projector of some great work in art or litera- 
ture flies to mature his labour, and while hidden from 
all eyes, to achieve that which shall make his name 
familiar to all ears? And to the poet, what is more 
affluent of imaginative stimulus and precious sugges- 
tions than strolls through wood-walks, mountain-glens, 
and along wild sea-coasts, at this season. The unusual 
stillness is felt through the whole soul, and the very 
dreariness, the mists that envelope mountains, and the 
darkness that broods over sea or forest, give wings to 
the imagination, and clothe the passion of the muser 
with all the language and the colours of sublimity. 

No! there is no melancholy, no sadness, there; it is 
when we turn to the crowded masses of living huma- 
nity that we perceive the suffering, and hear the wail of 
wretchedness. It is time that we awoke from this 
delusion of selfishness ; that we made up our minds to 
be “men and brothers.” It is time that we set free our 
commerce, as God has set free his winds and waters 
from the foundation of the world. It is that freedom 
that covers the earth with plenty; it is our infatuated 
fondness for cunning schemes of policy, and wires and 
webs of restriction, that turns all that plenty into 
poverty, nakedness, filth, crime, and death by suicide 
and broken hearts. We are ingenious in the manufac- 
turing of wretchedness. We are pre-eminently success- 
ful in defeating all the bountiful intentions of Provi- 
dence. We labour night and day for a large crop of 
starvation, for a huge return of bankruptcy. Behold 
the boasted science of modern times! Before men 
talked of political economy, they lived. They had 
roomy and quiet dwellings; simple, but abundant 
tables; quaint, but cheap garbs; and in their lives thcy 
enjoyed.an almost perpetual , portion of that peace and 





repose, which no wealth nor splendour can compensate 
for, and which the multitude, without winning the 
sp lendour, lose frem the cradle to the grave. 

Let us abandon all our science, and return to the 
simple ignorance of our ancestors, who exchanged what 
they did not want for what they did, and were happy 
without custom-houses, long parliaments that benefit 
nobody but Hansard, or lawyers that open in this No- 
vember term a more terrific prospect for the wretched 
victims of a false state of things than the worst winter 
that ever froze. 

Well may the poet sing of the charms even of the 
wilderness— 

‘“* Where there’s neither suit nor plea, 

But only the wild creatures, 

And many a spreading tree.” 
Man is his owu tormentor ; and it is only to the quiet re- 
treats of the country that we can yet turn, and regard 
with a calm pleasure the remains of the simple pursuits 
of old times. In large farm-houses many useful avocations 
enliven the fire-side to the servants. In some districts 
they mend their own clothes and shoes; in others, repair 
smaller implements, as flails, sieves, étc.; and it is now 
become a laudable custom in some to encourage reading. 

The cottager often by his fireside wil! be found con- 
structing bee-hives, nets, mole-traps, etc.; and out of 
doors the spirit of activity is never greater than in this 
month. Thrashing and wintering cattle are resumed. 
Many operations of manuring, draining, levelling ant- 
hills and other inequalities, irrigating. ploughing, and 
fencing go on at intervals, as the weather permits. Tim- 
ber of all kinds, except that of which the bark is used, 
is felled. Gates, carts, flakes, etc., are made; and 
these labours send the husbandman with a great relish 
to the long fireside evening, and the occupations just 
mentioned. 

And November leads in winter. Snows often set in 
towards the end of the month; and not only man, but 
the whole race of wild creatures have prepared for it. 
Moles have made up their nests for the winter; frogs 
have sunk to the bottom of ponds and ditches, and buried 
themselves in mud and sleep. The lizard, the badger, 
the hedgehog, have crept into holes in the earth, and 
remain torpid till spring. The bats have hung themselves 
up by their heels in old barns, caves, and deserted 
buildings, and wrapping themselves in the membranes 
of their forefeet, doze winter away. Squirrels, rats, and 
mice shut themselves up in their winter stores ; and the 
dormouse has betaken itself to skumber. How many of 
God’s human creatures would rejoice to do the same! 

But courage! Let us hope that all our striving for a 
better day; all our educational labours, all our know- 
ledge and Christianity, will not be lost; but that we 
shall as one man arouse ourselves to shake off the evils 
that oppress us; and that every man shall ere long be 
able at the approach of winter to exclaim— 

And welcome art thou, melancholy time, 

That now surrounds my dwelling---with the sound 

Of winds that rush in darkness---the sublime 

Roar of drear woods---hail that doth lightly bound, 

Or rains that dash, or snows that spread the ground 

With purity and stillness: at their call 

Bright flings the fire its fairy summer round, 

And the lamp lights the volume-trophied wall,--- 
Thought is once more enthroned---the spirit in its hal]. 


a 
A HALLOW-EVE CHANT. 


By Wittiam ALLINGHAM. 
[Arr— Unknown. ] 


I. 
Tur Autumn’s fairy gold turns pale, 
And twilight closes fast and chill, 
And dirge-like winds, with lengthening wail, 
Moan low, or rise with whistle shrill: 
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In winter’s night the year declines, 
Yet gaily we that night receive, 
For thick with happy stars it shines, 
Its Hesper, Hallow-eve ! 
Fresh-dawning Hallow-eve ! 
Sweet, new-old Hallow-eve ! 
For what thou wert, for what thou art, 
Thrice welcome, Hallow-eve ! 


II. 
It freezes ; but no frost on earth 
The seasons of the soul can blight; 
Here b!oom at once a Spring of mirth, 

A Summertide of joy to-night ; 
Though days grow short, the fire’s a sun 
That will not set without our leave ; 

Our hearts are flowering, every one, 

In the beams of Hallow-eve! 
Bright-blazing Hallow-eve ! 
Warm-glowing Hallow-eve ! 

Far sweeter flowers than April’s dowers 

Are these of Hallow-eve ! 


Tl. 
*Tis fruit-time, too; who can may snatch 
Gold apples from the branch or pail ; 
But Fire and Water closely watch 
The treasure, as in fairy ta!e: 
And sure this is a fairy hour 
That lets the ghostly world retrieve 
A little while its ancient power, 
In right of Hallow-eve ! 
Mysterious Hallow-eve ! 
- Weird-mantled Hallow-eve ! 
Much joy and pain have cause more vain 
Than ours of Hallow-eve! 


IV. 
Heaven’s stars were used as lamps, of old, 
The mist from future time to clear ; 
By earth-stars are our fortunes told,— 
The nuts in constellation here : 
Glimpse of the patterns, gay or dull, 
From which the Fatal Spinsters weave, 
Or work our lives, like Berlin wool,— 
Is caught at Hallow-eve ! 
Love-sybil Hallow-eve ! 
Heart-prophet Hallow-eve! 
A nut can hold the story told 
All through by Hallow-eve ! 


- 
Now Love in cabbage-stalk can read 
Papyrus-wealth of mystic lore ; 
Or raise full-grown from garden seed 
A human crop like that of yore. 





(I.) In the game of ‘‘Snap-apple,” a sort of chandelier is 
hang from the ceiling, with an apple on one branch, and a 
lighted candle on the next, and so on. It is set revolving at a 
moderate speed, and you must only use your mouth in catching 
the apples---as, also, in diving; when the apples float in a pail 
of water. 


(II.) Divination from the burning of nuts is well known, I 
believe, over the three kingdoms. 

(III.) The cabbage-stalks are pulled in the dark, and pre- 
dictions made from their shape, size, taste, ete. 

(IV.) ‘* Seed, seed, I sow thee, 

And thou that art to be my love 
Come after me and show thee !” 

(V.) This is a lady’s charm. The slceve of a shift (if I may 
be allowed the expression) is washed with certain ceremonies 
and hung to the fire: at dead of night, a phantom of the “ in- 
tended ” turns the sleeve. 





To-night, before the wasted fire 
A semblance turns the drying sleeve ; 
The treasured thought, the heart’s desire, 
Takes place at Hallow-eve! 
Yet truly, Hallow-eve, 
In love-craft, Hallow-eve, 
Thy magic arms with needless charms 
Our witches,—Hallow-eve ! 
VI. 
Come, then! let none look sourly grave, 
Nor creak, this night, in rusty talk ! 
Let cares take flight before our stave 
As ghosts at crowing of the cock! 
How many things that are indeed 
Mere ghosts and shadows men believe 
The sole true substance !—Men whose creed 
Despises Hallow-eve. 
Without one Hallow-eve, 
Or time like Hallow-eve, 
Of loving mirth,—how great a dearth 
Is theirs—dear Hallow-eve ! 


—_—~<—— 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


By Freperic Rowren, 
Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 


THE GALLOWS CONSIDERED AS RESPECTS ITS GENERAL 
EFFECTS ON SOCIETY. 


No. IV. 

My last chapter went to show that the public inflic- 
tion of death as a punishment, has a most baneful and 
brutalising effect upon the multitudes who witness it; 
and that it clearly tends to weaken that regard for the 
sanctity of human life, which it should evidently be the 
first care of a Government to promote. 

But it will probably be urged that although the 
immediate scene of an execution may be evil in its 
effects upon the actual spectators, it yet conveys a deep 
and lasting moral to the world at large. It may do 
harm to those who see it, but it may do good to those 
who only hear of it. 

This seems to me a logic which effectually refutes 
itself. It is impossible to suppose that what is known 
to be injurious in operation, can become beneficial 
when presented through exaggerating report. It is 
most unreasonable to imagine that what brutalises the 
Eye,’ can moralise the Ear. Ifit does harm to the 
beholder by arousing a sense of sympathy for the cri- 
minal, it must do at least as much harm to the indivi- 
dual who reads the account of the scene in the morbid 
columns of a newspaper, or to the person who listens 
to a history of the spectacle from the lips of an excited 
beholder of it. Moreover, the admission that the scene 
of an execution is injurious, is a virtual surrender of the 
whole argument; inasmuchas it gives up the only 
ground on which the infliction of death can be politically 
defended—namely, its exemplarity. Neyertheless, as 
the gauntlet is thrown down, I will not hesitate to take 
it up. 

The fear of death, then, it is said, 7s found to restrain 
the mass of men from committing the crime for which 
death is inflicted—murder. This is a simple question 
of experience, aud as such I will now consider it. 

I start by asking for the proof that the fear of death 
restrains. There must be evidence of it, ifit operates at 
all. It will not do to appeal to the constitution of 
human nature: for we have seen that however great 
may be man’s instinctive horror of death, he is not able 
to realize the idea of its infliction: and, consequently, 
that the threat of death is not calculated to restrain or 
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affect him. To establish the position, therefore, only 
direct evidence will avail. I repeat the question, 
then,—where is this evidence? Is there a man to be 
found who has been checked in his desire to perpetraic 
the deed of murder by the fear of suffering death on the 
scaffold? Is there in the world’s annals a single case 
recorded wherein the raised hand of the assassin has 
been arrested by the dread of the capital penalty? If 
the restraint be so wide-spreading as it is said to be, 
surely there are some persons to be found who have 
felt it. But where are they? Who ever saw one of 
them? Who ever heard of one of them? 

Brethren! there never was such a case: there never 
couldbe. For this simple ‘reason: that a man never 
comes to the determination to commit a murder until 
he is past restraining altogether. Every idea is swal- 
lowed up in the one all-mastering thought of crime ; 
and as to the fear of death—he laughs at it. He 
despises the threat of even hell itself: and if he will 
brave eternal death, how much more will he despise the 
momentary agony of-the gallows? Why he will look 
upon it (if indeed he considers it all) as the smallest 
item in the whole calculation : or else he will turn to 
it as the end of all his troubles, perhaps as the expiation 
of his sinful career. 

Or, if you will not go so far with me as to suppose 
that every murderer is under an infatuation which 
blinds him to the penalty which he is about to incur ; 
if you rather believe that he retains the full possession 
of his rational faculties, then I tell you he calculates 
his chances; that he sees the majority of murderers go 
unhanged, and thinks, of course, that he will be of the 
lucky number who escape; that he is buoyed up by 
those false hopes of impunity which always attend the 
contemplation and commisssion of crime; that in addi- 
tion to this, he is misled by the exaggerated notions of 
the good which he expects to realise by his deed; and 
that consequently, he finds the incitement to guilt far 
more powerful than the dissuasives from its perpetra- 
tion . 

In either case, then, the threat must fail. To the 
criminal of passion, it is nothing: he does not see it. 
To the criminal of calculation it is outbalanced by his 
expectation of impunity: it is too weak to bind him. 
No wonder, therefore, that we cannot find the man 
whom the fear of death restrains from perpetrating 
murder. 

But on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
every committed murder is a clear proof that the penalty 
of death does not restrain. Every man who commits 
a murder knows that he will incur the chance of being 
hanged,—yet he perpetrates the crime. This shows 
that at least the threat has no effect on Aim,—and if 
not on him, why on others? Experience teaches us 
that there is a class of men whom zo penalty can re- 
strain ; and it also tells us that from this class alone do 
murderers come. To hold out the fear of death to 
such, is, consequently, to endeavour to restrain the 
unrestrainable ; and will always prove, as it has always 
proved, labour utterly in vain. 

Were the position of our opponents a sound one— 
that the practice of killing for crime prevents crime— 
we should of course find that the countries which fol- 
low the custom, produce the fewest malefactors; and 
that those which do not adopt it, are the most fertile in 
criminals, But, unfortunately for the supporters of the 
gallows, it happens that this is not so: that the facts 
are precisely the reverse. It is as unquestionable as 


that the sun gives light, that where Capital Punishment 
most prevails, crimes of violence are the most common : 
that where Capital Punishment least prevails, crimes 
of violence are the rarest; and that crimes of violence 
increase or diminish just as Capital Punishment is en- 
forced or discontinued. This is no random statement ; 
but one which I am going to prove. 


And I beg the 





reader to notice that I do not confine my proofs to any 
isolated age or nation, but select evidence from the 
records of all times and countries. 

If I were to ask what kingdom in Europe is the 
most ferocious, brutal, revengeful, anarchical, and 
miserable, I know I could get but one reply—Sparn. 
There murder stalks abroad at noon-day, and every 
description of violent crime is frightfully rife. And it 
is in this very country Of Spain that executions are 
more common than in any state in the civilised world. 
One person in every 122,000 suffers death upon the 
scaffold annually. And if I were to describe a state 
wherein murder is almost* unknown, wherein peace, 
order, contentment, and brotherly love prevail, wherein 
honest industry is every man’s pride and practice, and 
wherein crime of every kind is rare, who would not 
tell me instantly that I spoke of Betcrum? Well, in 
Belgium, the gallows is unused. It was employed 
there once, and then crime flourished ; but a wise 
government discontinued its barbarous exhibitions, and 
crime began to disappear. 

These are facts within our own experience. History 
records many more of similar character. 

In ancient Rome, the Porcian Law abolished the 
punishment of death as regarded citizens, and the ex- 
periment was attended with increased security to life 
and property. 

In the reign of Alfred the Great in Britain, the 
punishment of death was rarer than it has ever been 
since; and at that time, the historian tells us, a child 
might walk with a bag of money from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, without being molested. 

In Henry the Eighth’s time, the gallows was em- 
ployed to so frightful an extent, that two thousand 
persons were slaughtered by it annually—forty every 
week! and yet that very reign was Britain’s worst 
period of depravity. The very crimes, too, which were 
punished with death, increased most awfully :—this 
fact we learn from many sources—one of which is the 
preambles to the Acts of Parliament extending the 
punishment. 

In Tuscany, during Duke Leopold’s sway, the 
punishment of death was totally abolished towards the 
close of the last century. And after the change had 
been tried for 23 years, this is what the enlightened 
sovereign referred to says concerning it :—‘‘ Instead of 
increasing the number of crimes, it has considerably 
diminished that of the smaller ones, and rendered those 
of an atrocious nature very rare.” Dr. Franklin, 
writing hereupon, says—‘ In Tuscany, where murder 
was not punished with death, only five were committed 
in twenty years,—while in Rome, where that punish- 
ment is inflicted with great pomp and parade, sixty 
murders were committed in the short space of three 
months, in the city and vicinity.” 

Let me go on to remark concerning Tuscany, that 
under the influence of the French Revolutionists, Capi- 
tal Punishment was restored in that country, and that 
thereupon the crime of murder, and indeed all atro- 
cious offences, immediately increased. M. Berling- 
hieri, the late Tuscan Minister at Paris, writes in reply 
to M. Lucas, Inspector of French Prisons—‘ I know 
that all crimes became less frequent when the pain of 
death was abolished,—I know that many executions 
took place during the French occupation of Tuscany, 
and that then crime increased,—and I know that since 
then, while executions have become rarer, crimes have 
diminished both in number and in turpitude, though 
they are more frequent and more atrocious than when 
there was no pain of death at all.” * 

In India, Sir James Mackintosh tried the experiment 
of governing without a gallows, and.here is the result. 
In the seven years before the change was made, there 





* See M. Lucas, de la Peine de Mort, p, 359. 
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were twelve executions and sixteen murders; in the 
seven years of the experiment, the murders were only 
six ; and Sir James says in his charge :—‘‘ Two hundred 
thousand men have thus been governed for the last 
seven years without a Capital Punishment, and without 
any increase of crimes.” 

Lord Metcalfe, when resident at Delhi, wrote, that in 
that district they never. punished with death, and that 
“it was in no degree necessary.” 

In Russia, under the Empress Catherine, the punish- 
ment of death was totally abolished; and as far as can 
be learned, with the happiest effect. 

Even from savage countries we learn the same les- 
on. In Messrs. Bennett and Tyerman’s Journal of 
their residence in the South Sea Islands, we find that 
the penalty of death is rejected as unreasonable and 
wicked, and that murder is a crime almost unknown 
there. Captain Ross, in his “‘ Voyages to the North 
Pole,” tells a similar tale. 

But it may be said that all these assertions rest only 
on general authority, and that clearer proof is needed. 
Very well. Then I will present that clearer proof. I 
will bring unquestionable figures, recorded by state 
authority, to show that whenever and wherever the 
punishment of death has been abolished or discontinued, 
the crimes for which it was formerly enforced have 
diminished, and that the periods of fewest executions 
have always been the periods of fewest crimes. 

I select Bexcium to begin with. I take forty years 
of its history—the years from 1800 to 1840—a period 
long enough to satisfy even the most fastidious objector 
surely. : 
Dividing these forty years into eight successive pe- 
riods of five years each, we have these results : 

In the first five years, 1800 to 1804, there were 353 
capital condemnations, 150 of them being for the crime 
of murder ; and there were 235 executions. In the 
:econd five years, there were 152 capital condemna- 
t.ons, $2 murders, and 88 executions. In the third 
five years there were 113 capital sentences, 64 mur- 
dor:, «nd 71 deaths. Io the fourth period, there were 
71 condemnations, 42 murders, and 26 deaths, In 
the fifth period, 61 capital condemnations, 38 murders, 
23 executions. Inthe sixth period, 74 capital sen- 
tences, 34 murders, and 22 executions. At this junc- 
ture it occurred to the minds of the Belgian rulers to 
carry still farther the principle of mercy, which, as we 
have seen, they had already tried with success. So we 
find them next discontinuing the punishment of death 
altogether. And now note the result! In the seventh 
period of five years, during which death was never 
once inflicted, there were but 64 capital condemnations 
for all crimes, and but 80 murders—only half as many 
as there had been when death was inflicted but spa- 
tingly, and not one-seventh so many as when the 
punishment was invariably resorted to ! 

Will it be believed that in spite of these plainly- 
recorded figures, in spite of the tact that murder was 
diminishing just as executions were being disconti- 
nued, there were in 1835 to be found Belgian states- 
men (!) who maintained that ‘the greatest crimes 
were on the increase, and needed the example of the 
scaffold to repress them !”? Whether it will be be- 
lieved or not. there were such persons, and by their in- 
fluence the practice of public homicide was restored. 
But what followed? A further diminution of crime ? 
Fewer murders? No!—a great and immediate in- 
crease. Capital condemnations rose in the next five 
years, when criminals were killed, from 64 to 80— 
twenty-five per cent; and murders from 20 to 31— 
upwards of 50 per cent. 

Here, then, we find both points of our argument 
proved for us. When executions are most frequent, 
murders are most common; and when the practice is 
discontinued, the crime rapidly diminishes. In the 














first five years, with 235 executions, there were 30 
murders per annum; in the five years when there 
were no executions, there were but four murders per 
annum. What facts can possibly speak more plainly ? 

I will next instance France; though from that 
country we shall get but asmall result, as the infliction 
of death by the law has been very capricious. Still the 
facts tell the same way. In the five years ending 1829 
1182 murders were committed, and 352 persons were 
executed for the crime. In the next five years, (end- 
ing 1834,) the proportion of executions was very con- 
siderably diminished, there being but 131 during the 
whole period ; and yet so far from the crime increas- 
ing, we find the number of murders reduced to 1172. 

Let me now speak of Austria. In the Magazine of 
Capital Punishment, the following passage occurs : 
‘* An intelligent correspondent writes thus; ‘I visited 
lately the great prison at Prague, in which about 800 
criminals are confined. The Director informed me 
that since the accession of the reigning Emperor, no one 
in his dominions had been executed for murder. I 
asked, have murders increased? He replied, No ; they 
have diminished.’ ”’ 

Lastly—for I must not trespass too much on the 
space of the Journal—I will refer to Prussia. In the 
five years ending 1824, 69 persons were convicted of 
murder, and 54 of them executed. In the next five 
years, there were only 33 executions, and only 50 
murders. And in the next five years, ending 1834, 
there were only 19 executions, and only 43 murders. 
Prussia clearly found that by diminishing the number 
of executions by two-thirds, the result was not merely 
a saving of human life, as far as the malefactors were 
concerned, but a greater security to society, inasmuch 
as the crime of murder decreased by one-third. 

So much for foreign countries. We have now toturn 
to the records of ourown land. We have seen that the 
“ no-hanging ”’ principle has succeeded wherever it has 
been tried abroad. Let us proceed to inquire into its 
success at home. 

But I must reserve this inquiry for my next 
chapter. 

(To be continued.) 


———— 


ROMANTIC STORIES FROM THE EARLY HISTORY 
' OF IRELAND., 

Concerning the history of Ireland, there is an immense 
amount of ignorance still existing—ignorance that can 
be removed, ignorance thas must remain. ‘This little 
book, though bearing a humble title, is calculated to 
remove much of the former. 

There are traces in the land, of commerce, wealth, and 
learning, in such remote ages, that the kings who are 
chronicled, seem to belong to a degenerate period, and 
these flourished when the English were in a savage state. 
Eodach, surnamed for his erudition, Ollamh Fodhla, or 
the learned doctor, held the sceptre about 600 years B.C. 
After the lapse of 300 years from this time, (the account 
of which period is filled up with tales more worthy of 
being inserted in a collection of fairy legends, than of 
being recorded in the page of history,) a mighty sove- 
reign, called Ingaine Mone, or “ Hugony the 
Great, is said to have swayed the sceptre of Ireland.” 
This prince sailed with a large fleet to the Mediterranean, 
and he was, on account of his extensive conquests, 
styled, “ Monarch of Ireland, Albany, and the Western 
[sles of Europe.” Notwithstanding this preface, we 
require a large amount of credulity, to give his grandson 





* “Qutlines of the History of Ireland for school 
fam‘lies,” Curry, Dublin. giusia 
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the respect due to an historical character. Ingaine wa 
succeeded by his son Laogaire, who was loved throughout 
his realm with the warmest attachment. One person 
only seemed insensible to his merit, his brother Cobthach, 
who, having in view the attainment of the crown, resolved 
to sacrifice everything to his ambition. He pined for 
envy, say the chroniclers, and soon, from the state of 
his health, became unable to go abroad. His brother 
little enspectirig the cause of his malady, paid him fre- 
quent visits, always inquiring tenderly after his health. 

On one vc. these occasions, the invalid, instead of 
thanking him with the courtesy which was due, upbraided 
him for coming attended with such a train, demanding 
if he suspected him of any bad intention. 

“No,” exclaimed the generous prince, “I did but 
intend thereby to do honour to my father’s son; but 
since I have wounded his feelings, to-morrow I will 
come alone.” The traitor's purpose was quickly formed. 
On the following day, Laogaire, nobly confiding in his 
brother, came unattended, and bending over Cobthach’s 
couch, tenderly took his hand, when the monster start- 
ing up, drew a dagger from under the coverlet, and 
stabbed the monarch to the heart. The throne which 
the assassin had gained by blood, he was resolved to 
secure in the same manner—and the murder of his 
nephew soon succeeded that of his brother. But still 
an obstacle remained in his nephew's son, who was 
doomed to experience unrelenting cruelty from his bar- 
barous relative. Invited to a banquet by the king, he 
ate heartily of the viands set before him; when the 
eittertainment was finished, he was asked by his tor- 
menter, how he liked it, and on his replying, was 
informed by him, with a grim smile, that “his dainty 
meal had been the hearts of his father and grandfather.” 

The unfortunate youth fell, in a short time, into a 
state of morbid melancholy; he refused nourishment, 
shunned society, and shewed every symptom of approach- 
in, insanity. Cobthach rejoicing at this, inquired from 
his soorhsayer, how he could complete his work without 
again steeping his hands in blood. “ Let a living mouse 
be swallowed by ua,” suggested the adviser, “and the 
charm will be concluded.” The counsel was followed, 
and the soothsayer’s prophecy appeared accomplished. 
The young man seemed to lose the faculty of speech, 
and in that state, being rendered by the tyrant powerless, 
was committed to the guardianship of his relations. 

But Maon, or Labradh, for he was called by both 
names, who was reserved for a noble destiny, was con- 
veyed to Munster, where. under the genial influence af 
kindness, his strength returned, his intellect expanded, 
and he soon became “ the flower of chivalry.” So thought 
the fair Moriat, daughter to the king of Munster, with 
whose beauty the king had become captivated, and who 
confessed to her father their mutual affection. 

The king was in no wise averse to it, but declared that 
whoever won his danghter, must prove his noble birth 
by noble bearing. Labradh took the hint, and having 
bestowed on h’s mistress a casket of splendid jewels, 
enlisted in the amy ef France, then marching on a distant 
expedition. 

Stimulated by love ana umbition, he quickly distin- 
guished himself; the fame of his exploits extended to his 
native land, and in France and Ireland the minstrel 
celebrated his victories. One day a harper was introduced 
to the French court, whose verses on this all-prevailing 
subject were of surpassing beauty; and he strongly urged 
him to return and endeavour to recover his possessions. 
There was something about the minstrel which excited 
the prince’s curivsity, and desiring a private interview 
with him, he inquired his name and that of the composer 
of the song. 

“My name,” replied the harper, “is Craftiné, and the 
owner of these jewels was the composer of my lay.” So 
saying, he presented the astonished youth with one of 
the gems which he had bestowed on the fair Moriat. 





Labradh required no more, but hastily bidding adieu 
to France, he repaired to his native country, where, with 
a large army, which he quickly raised, he appeared before 
his uncle, “who was now,” says the bardic historian, “ be- 
come, through the force of conscience, a walking shadow, 
no flesh being on his bones nor blood within his veins.” 

Refusing to relinquish the throne, he led a small body 
of troops to oppose his nephew; but his cause was too 
unpopular to afford the smallest prospect of success. He 
was defeated and slain by Labradb, who, marrying the 
beautiful Moriat, succeeded to the crown. 

Though possessed of his kingdom and his love, the 
happiness of Labradh was incomplete—for his vanity 
was mortified by the unnatural length of his ears; which 
are described as having resembled those of ahorse. His 
hair was usually adjusted in such a manner as to conceal 
his deformity; and thet a circumstance which he con- 
sidered so disgraceful might not transpire to his people, 
his hair-dresser was put to death as soon as his business 
was performed. The person to undertake his fatal em- 
ployment was determined by lot; and it happening once 
to fall to the share of the only son of a widowed mother, 
she hustened to the king, and, throwing herself on her 
knees before him, petitioned for the life of her offspring. 
Her request was granted on condition that he should 
swear to observe inviolable secrecy as to what he should 
witness in the palace. The youth joyfully agreed to a 
condition which appeared so easy ; but, at the sight of the 
unnatural ears of his royal master, he was so shocked, 
and so oppressed with the weight of the secret; “ for 
secrecy,” says the bard, “is ever oppressive,” that he 
fell into a state of health which soon appeared hopeless. 
His anxious mother flew to a druid for advice, to whom 
the youth confessed that his illness was owing to his 
being entrusted with a secret which he was forbidden 
to disclose. 

After having reflected for a few moments, the sage ad- 
vised him to go to a neighbouring wood, and when he 
came to a meeting of four high ways, turn to the right, 
apply his lips to the first tree he came to, and whisper to 
it the secret. The youth obeyed, and a willow was fated 
t» be the confidante of Labradh’s misfortune. 

Soon after, the harp of Craftiné being broken, he sought 
in this wood for a tree to make & new one, and acci- 
dentully selected the willow, of which he made his harp ; 
but when the instrument was put in order, it would sound 
but one tune, which was thus interpreted, “ Labradh has 
the ears of a horse.” Muny musicians tried to play on 
it, but still the same words would ever sound. The king 
at length imagiuing that this was a judgment on him for 
putting so many innocent men to death, avowed the de- 
formity, and never again sacrificed another victim to his 
vanity. 


This marvellous story ought to have a date anterior to . 


that recorded here, and take its place in the fabulous 
period or doubtful chronicles of Ireland. The auricular 
appendages of the Irish monarch seem to point to an 
eastern original, either of the tale or the man. 

When the Pheenicians colonised Ireland, perhaps some 
relation of Midas’s may have emigrated from Vhrygia, 
and been the progenitor of Labradh ! 

So anomalons were the alternations of learning and 
ignorance, that in the reign ef our Edward the Second, no 
vestige could be found of that learning for which the 
island had once been celebrated. In a country which had 
sunk into such deplorable ignorance, superstition, as 
might be expected, attained unlimited sway; and neither 
sex nor rank were security against the persecution caused 
by the accusation of witchcraft. 

These “Outlines” are sketched with much taste and 
judgment, and we recommend the volume not only to 
“Schools and Families,” but to all who have not the 
means or time for Moore's more serious and elaborate 
“ History of Ireland.” 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 


OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 
PROGRESS. 





Freperick Doveiass AND H.C. Wricut. Pusiic FEELING IN 
THE UniTep STATES REGARDING SLAVERY.---If anything were 
wanting to show us the hateful nature of slavery and the curse 
it is in a Christian country, this would be found most forcibly 
expressed by those good men who have recently returned to the 
United States from England. Here they have been accustomed 
to mingle with society, and address large bodies who deeply 
sympathised with them in their abhorrence of this moral 
plague ; but the moment they set foot in their native country 
they are only made more keenly sensible by this temporary 
intellectual ease of the terrible condition to which it has re- 
duced a large portion of public opinion there. Frederick Dou- 
glass has been making a tour with Garrison, during which they 
have been insulted and persecuted iu almost every possible way, 
including a fierce pelting with rotten eggs. Frederick Douglass, 
in his letters to the Liberator and Anti-Slavery Standard, speaks 
also of the gross indignities which he receives on his travels in 
public conveyances and places of sojourn, on account of his 
colour, and still more of his exposure of the vile crimes and 
tyrannies of s'avery in this country. We regret to sce that 
Garrison has been very ill, in consequence, it would seem, of the 
harass and excitement to which this crusade of himself and 
Frederick Douglass has exposed him. The following scene will 
give a lively idea of the glorious object of the present Mexican 
war, as well as of the effect of slavery on tho human mind, 
which ‘* to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

Extract of a letter just received from Henry C. Wright by 
Richard D. Webb, of Dublin, dated Philadelphia, September 
26, 1847 :--- 

“* No man can live here now, and not truckle to the slave- 
power and the pro-slavery sentiment of the nation, without a 
constant and most exciting warfare. I have felt as if a moun- 
tain were pressing on me ever since I landed. I hear on all 
sides from the living voice---I read in the newspapers continual 
boastings of ‘‘ our republican institutions ”’---of ‘‘ the land of 
liberty and the home of the oppressed?” Only yesterday, 
while travelliug in a stage-coach in the State of Delaware, 
Thad a terrible rout with a Maryland slave-breeder, a rich 
tyrant. He was boasting how the Americans would carry 
republican institutions and principles into Mexico---how Pro- 
testants were about to introduce Christianity into those dark 
regions of Romanism, and be the means of converting and 
saving many souls ready to perish, and plucking them as 
brands from the burning. I laughed him to scorn, and told 
him it was a joke that would shame the devil, to think of 
republicans marching into Mexico, driving gangs of slaves 
before them, to plant republican principles and institutions ; 
and of Protestantism going to plant true Christianity, whilst 
environcd with slave-whips and fetters and slave auctions. I 
told him it was a rich joke indeed, to think of slave auctions 
and coffles of manacled slaves accompanying the introduction 
of genuine republicanism and pure Christianity into Mexico. 
‘Friend,’ continued I, ‘ can you be serious when you speak in 
this manner?? ‘Iam serious,’ said he; ‘ but don’t call me 
Sriend.” ‘Why not? are you not my friend?’ ‘No,’ he replied. 
‘ What are you, then?’ I asked. ‘Your enemy till death,’ said 
he. ‘ Well, then, mine enemy till death, are you sure you do 
not jest when you express such sentiments?’ ‘his query made 
him more wrathful than before. But such is the present feel- 
ing of the democratic party, and to some extent of the Whigs 
also, Their cry is, ‘ Let us get Mexico, slavery or no slavery ; 
and let us spread our glorious republican iustitutions over that 
country.’ Even the Liberty Party papers are chiming into the 
same cry. A terrible crisis is before us at the next election, 
The Wilmot Proviso will be the great point to which the atten- 
tion of all will be turned for good or evil. [This is a stipula- 
tion which has been proposed to Congress by a Mr. Wilmot, to 
the effect that slavery shall not be permitted to exist in any 
new territory that may be added to the United States by con- 
quest or treaty.] The South is organising in opposition to this 


slaveocracy, although the tenor of the proviso has been for- 
mally adopted by eleven of the Free States. Indeed the spirit 
of slavery is in varions forms rampant and malignant amongst 
us, At this moment eleven men are seen in our horrible peni- 
tentiary, so vividly portrayed by Dickens, for assisting fugitive 
slaves to escape. Riot was ostensibly the crime of whieh they 
are accused ; but their real offence is known to be their having 
attempted to aid the fugitives from slavery.” 

TEMPERANCE SorrEe.---This soiree will be held on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 3d, by the members and friends of the National Tem- 
perance Association, in the National Hall, High Holborn, in 
testimony of the services of Mr. Beggs, who has retired from 
the secretaryship. W. Janson, jun., will be in the chair. 

ELEcroraL LEAGUE.---We are requested by Mr. Humphries 
Parry to state that this League did not originate with him, but 
with Mr. J. H. Tollet, of Norwich, and was established by his 
exertions and his alone. 


Distress IN THE MANUFACTURING Districts.---Distress is the 
great topic of the day. It isa singular fact that the country 
never was fuller of all the necessaries of life, and yet everybody 
is suffering, and tens of thousands are starving. Money 
seems to have actually vanished ; great houses come toppling 
down, and a frightful winter appears to be before us. This 
is not the work of God, for he has sent an abundance, but it 
is the work of man; and every exertion should be made by 
the public to induce government to call Parliament together, 
at once to consider on the best remedy for this terrific and un- 
necessary state of things. Ireland, with its people turning 
out by tens of thousands at the sound of the bugle to demand 
and seize on food, can expect no help this winter from Eng- 
land, itself now entirely distressed. The vast population of 
the manufacturing districts has no prospect, without some 
speedy change, but of utter starvation. In Manchester, at a 
meeting of operative delegates from twenty-six districts, who 
urged the necessity of the manufacturers waiting on the 
ministers to demand a relaxation of the money laws, it was 
stated that in most manufacturing towns the masters had an- 
nounced a reduction in wages of 10 per cent. ; that many of 
the mills were only working two or three days a-week ; that 
in Bolton there were firms that for years had worked full 
time, doing this; that in Preston only six mills were working 
full time; in Manchester, thirty-three mills were standing 
still. Since this things have been growing worse. At Ashton 
there has been a grand turn-out, in opposition to the 10 per 
cent. reduction. This isa dismal state of things, in a country 
fnll of food and wealth, and with nearly nine millions of bul- 
lion in the Bank of England! But perhaps no place presents 
more stern features of distress than Warrington. We have 
received a letter from a benevolent lady, in which she says 
that the number of unemployed operatives is 2,245, who with 
their families form 5,000 persons, or nearly a quarter of the 
population, entirely destitute of the means of subsistenee. All 
the mills have been closed for periods varying from three to 
eleven months; and, when working at all, have done so on 
short time. Besides this, the fustian-cutting trade is very 
bad. In some measure to palliate these evils, an Industrial 
School for young women was opened five mon:hs ago, and has 
been very successful: 200 females have been taught to sew, 
and a most beneficial influence exerted over them. This school 
was closed for want of funds, but is now re-opened. It is 
anxiously desired to establish similar schools for boys and 
young men. The success which has attended this measure 
makes the committee anxious that it may be adopted in other 
places. Any information will be gladly given by the committee 
to parties wishing to establish schools of the same kind, in answer 
to letters addressed to it, Post-office, Warrington. We are 
informed, however, that it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that the inhabitants of the town, under the severe pressure of 
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more favoured districts, to furnish assistance to so praisewor- 
thy awork. ‘The cases of distress, which have been described 
to us as coming under the eye of the promoters of the school, 
remind us of the famine scenes in Ireland. 

Tur UNEMPLOYED LETTER-PRUSS PRINTERS OF LONDON.--- 
We are sorry to learn, by an appeal put forth by the committee 
of this trade, sitting at the Falcon Tavern, Gough-square, 
that for the last eighteen months, owing to the extreme de- 
pression of trade, and the utter impossibility of obtaining em- 
ployment, the sufferings and hardships endured by them are, 
perhaps, without parallel. In the hour of their prosperity 
they were not forgetful of the necessity of providing for the 
day of adversity; and to meet it, established a Provident 
Fund, which, however, owing to the numerous calls upon it, 
has for some time ceased to exist; and thus. houseless, half- 
clad, and in a state bordering on starvation, on which it is 
painful to dwell, hundreds are now only enabled to snbsist 
through the benevolence of others unconnected with the busi- 
ness. The Relief Committee, therefore, feel it to be their 
duty to make the present appeal to the public generally, and 
more especially to the literary portion of it, to enable them to 
meet the urgent claims of the unemployed. This is but too 
plain an indication that the prevailing stagnation is as. exten- 
sive in the publishing world as in all other quarters of 
socicty. ; 

Tnk MARYLEBONE WorKING MAN’s ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION oF UsEruL Know Lepr held its weekly meeting on 
Monday, Oct. 18th, at the Princess Royal, Circus-street, New 
Road, Mr. Godwin in jhe chair. Several kind gifts of books, 
&c., were received, and five new members proposed. Mr. Han- 
cock proposed, and Mr. Anderson seconded, that ‘* Howitt’s 
Journal”? be taken in by the Society. Carricd.---The Com- 
mittee avail themselves of this medium for thanking those per- 
sons who have rendered them assistance, and beg to state that 
any donation will be gratcfully acknowledged, in order that 
they may have the means of extending* and diffusing in this 
vast and populous neighbourhood such useful and instructive 
information as will tend to the enlightenment of the public 
mind. Meetings on Monday evenings at eight o’clock. 


PRoposED WAREHOUSES FOR THE GOODS OF THE POOR DURING 
THEIR ACCEPANCE OF In-pooR RELIEF FROM THE PaRIsu.---A be- 
nevolent correspondent at Stoke Newington suggests this plan, 
in order to obviate the reluctance of the poor to accept in-door 
relief in their distress. ‘They assert truly, that if their few 
goods are sold they are ruined ; they never can replace them ; 
they are pauperised for ever. Now it is highly desirable that 
this should be prevented on all accounts; and we therefore 
have much pleasure in giving publicity to the humane sugges- 
tion, that in each parish there should be a warehouse main- 
tained by subscription, in which the poor could deposit their 
few goods while they aeceptsd temporary relief when out of 
work. Our correspondent says truly that the honest poor 
suffer astonishing distress rather than. sacrifice their few chat- 
tels, and the hope of a speedy return to a home of their own. 

VYorutar Progress at St. Mary Cray, 1x KEnt.---At the 
close of the last year a library and scientific institution was 
established here, through the influence of the proprictors of the 
large paper-mills, W. Joynson, Esq., and T. H. Smith, Esq. 
Viscount Sidney.was elected patron, and Joseph Berens, Esq,, 
president. A hundred pounds have been spent on books, of 
which there are already nearly twelve hundred volumes. New 
premises have been erected for the use of this excellent insti- 
tution for the industrial classes. 

To prepare the population for the full advantage of such an 
institution, however, there needed a school; and Mr. Joynson, 
the proprietor of the paper-mills already mentioned, purehased 
and appropriated a large and eligible building for a Sunday 
School, and engaged entirely at his own expense 4 master, to 
live on the premises, and superintend the practical working of 
this institution, which bears the title of the Christian Sunday 
School and Educational Institute. No sectarian principle is ad- 
mitted into its management, Sunday Sehool teachers and older 
scholars of Day and Sunday Schools are at liberty to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the institution. In these advantages 
are comprised morning and evening classes, conducted by the 
superintendent, Mr. J. S. Featherstone, and Mr. Sawers, an in- 
telligent person employed. in Mr. Joynson’s mills ; a geogra- 
phical class by Mr. Atkins, a British School teacher at Orping- 
ton; and a local music class on Hullah’s plan, led by a true 
fciend of the people, Mr. John Rogers. 





There are, also, bible classes, lectures, the library, a museum 
of natural and artificial curiosities, with every means of teach- 
ing by maps, pictures, diagrams, models, etc. In short, this 
admirable institution may be truly called a PEOPLES’ College. 
To the advantages of such a college are added numerous reli- 
gious advantages, for those who desire to avail themselves of 
them, in preaching, and prayer and other meetings of devo- 
tion. The whole presents a noble example for the imitation of 
gentlemen, and particularly of manufacturers; and if such 
an institution were attached to every great establishment 
where many operatives are employed, we should soon see not 
only the children educated, but that those who felt their educa- 
tional deficiencies would prize the opportunity afforded to 
advance themselves in a better knowledge, in history, 
morals, music, drawing, mechanics, and in domestic, as well 
as political economy. May we have the foundation of many 
such to record. 


PuiLosopuicaL Domestic Economy.---Plgmouth, Oct. 12.--- 
The wetting of coals is very false economy, as, though they burn 
slower, a great deal of heat is wasted in drying, and carried off 
in the steam. 

dt is false economy too to purchase moist sugar, for a half 
pound of pure refined sugar gives more sweetnees than one 
pound of raw. A slight trial in coffee will prove this. 

In airing rooms, both the upper and lower parts of the 
window should be opened, as the bad and heated air, from its 
lightness, will pass out at the top, and the fresh cool air come 
in at the bottom. ; 

A blanket is a cooler covering than a sheet in summer, 
because it allows the perspiration to escape. Sheets feel cooler 
at first, because they carry off the heat of the body quicker ; 
but when they become as warm as the body, tbey feel warmer, 
by confining the perspiration. 

Roast meat is more nutritious than boiled, as in boiling the 
gelatine is extracted, and dissolved in the water. 

Coffee should never be boiled, as boiling extracts and dis- 
pels the fine aromatic oil, which gives it flavour and strength. 
It should be made by pouring boiling water through coffee in 
a strainer. 

Writing paper dipped in brandy is often used for covering 
preserves and jams; but it has a bad effect, as the spirit scon 
evaporates, and the moisture which remains produces moul- 
diness, 

Measuring Medicine by Drops is very fallacious, as the 
sizes of the drops vary, both with the consistence of the fluid 
and the size of the lip of the vessel. 

Hot water should never be poured into glass vessels till they 
are moderately warmed with tepid water, as the sudden ex- 
pansion of the bottom by the heat of the water has a tendency 
to force it from the sides. Thin vessels are better able to en- 
dure sudden extremes of heat and cold than thick ones, be- 
cause they are sooner heated through their thickness, ‘and con- 
sequently expanded equally. 
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